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EDITORIALS | 


A Desultory Word on Examinations. 


OW that Spring Examinations have 
come and passed us by, there are few 


of us who are not thankful for their 

departure. Of course it may be 
proper to say that such ordeals are good for us; 
this may even be true; but, nevertheless, we 
fail to discover anything excessively delightful 
inthem. Tosome High School pupils examin- 
ations is a kindred word to grief. They move 
under the unutterable influence these words 
exert in much the same manner as the guest 
Damocles. The breadth of the pendant hair 
lies entirely with themselves and they enter- 
tain excessive confidence as to the sustaining 
powers of so thin a dependence. 

Who does not remember the piquant embar- 
assment he experienced, when, as a Freshman, 
he received his first sheet of foolscap for an 
examination! Then every single page seemed 
at least a yard long; and no less than fifty or 
sixty lines — everyone of them empty — mark- 
ed blankly over it. The monstrosity of empti- 


ness decreases to a couple of feet in the Sopho- 
more year. In the Junior year it is about a 
foot long; and the Senior finds in his heart of 
hearts a boundless disgust at its brevity. Then 
too, there seems to be a profound mystery in 
an inkwell when one is a Freshman. We 
remember how we used to sit and lose our- 
selves in delicious thoughts of what correct 
and fathomless disquisitions that ink might 
wright — if it only had the proper hand direct- 
ing its travels over the broad, blank paper. 
Oh, for a magic pen! And even that, too, 
loses its charm. The criss-cross carvings on a 
penholder appear sickeningly mediocre to an 
upper classman. He can see only possibilities 
of soiled wood with which an uninjured coat of 
black enamel would have done away, ab- 
solutely. 

But for all this change which we experience 
during our four years of School life, we can 
never get away from an inveterate dislike for 
the examination. Whether we know our sub- 
ject or whether we do not, there is a tang of 
tyranny in this compulsory prying into the 
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matter. Of course there is a certain sort of 
delight to be got from a high mark in an exam- 
ination, but even such a consolation makes a 
poor extreme for our ratio of previous worry 
and frantic anxiety. Besides, we never used to 
experience any of these mitigating after results. 
Not until we were Juniors was our persistence 
rewarded by a change for the better. 

The Freshman will, on an average, have early 
decided which circle is best adapted in tempera- 
ture and location for his examinations, but 
there is small benefit so derived. He will do 
better in familiarizing himself with his lessons, 
for these nerve-wracking tortures are not to 
be put by. There is nothing new or strange in 
them; on the contrary, nothing can be more 
‘“ frightfully reasonable.” So, after all, there 
comes to mind the elderly saw, “ pat, like the 
catastrophe of the old comedy,” of ‘‘ Plug, plug, 
plug.” If you are a rarity you won’t have to, 
but rarities are rarities, now-a-days. As for 
the “ Freshie,’”’ Wordsworth had him in mind 
when he wrote: 

“There was a time when meadow, grove and 

stream. 

The earth, and every common sight 

To me did seem 

Apparelled in celestial light. . . 

But now... ... 


A Why and a Wherefore. 


“The time has come,’ Walrus said, 
To talk of many things.” 


SSUREDLY there is no subject more 
A fit for mention than, ‘“ What we get 
out of High School.” There has been 

a deal of. ‘‘ very vile nonsense ”’ ex- 

pounded on the subject and many absurd 
opinions are rife on that account. Now Educa- 
tion, in its essential meaning, deals very little 
with what we learn from books. They, after 
all, are a minor consideration, surely. All 
school Education is usually regarded as a 
whole in one sweep which embraces both gram- 
mar and secondary schools, since the more 
advanced institutions are classed separately. 
But it is life in the world that educates us, and 


contact with other people is what constitutes 
the germ meaning of this awful word, World. 
As our associations at school are, most cer- 
tainly, contact with other people, we may 
assert, in a small way, that our Education 
begins here. High School fits us more solidly 
for our part in this ‘‘ world-struggle”’ as Carlyle 
aptly voices it. We would gain very little if 
our mental powers were untrained, for we could 
but stand, and, as it were, gape at the know- 
ledge of others. High School, however, does 
not do a maximum of this fitting out by any 
means. The grammar grades are as important 
at least, perhaps more so. What we acquire of 
advanced mathematics in High School, what- 


‘ever we manage to take to ourselves of Latin, 


French, German or English, whatever Com- 
mercial knowledge we may gain, helps us in our 
fitness for the work we are about to enter upon 
or makes College a possibility; but it does not 
make us a perfect product. And it is just this 
labyrinth of error that so many scoffers at 
High School education indulge in. 

Secondary schools never make such a claim. 
At first, perhaps, a High School graduate may 
not appear to have learned anything of value 
tohim. Thisis but natural. He has to accus- 
tom himself to the world before he attempts 
anything like laying his course very definitely. 
No one ever drew a map without learning some- 
thing of his subject-ground first, that is, a good 
map. So it is that those who are familiar with 
all these difficulties should be chary of mocking. 
Give the average High School graduate time to 
make his soundings and he will forge along. 
This is not an absurd request. His training 
will appear afterwards. No one can learn any- 
thing of Physics and lose all application of his 
knowledge, any more than Robinson Crusoe 
could forget how to use his tongue because he 
had nothing better than a parrot to speak to. 
Perhaps, as an expert machinist once said in a 
somewhat heated conversation: “‘ There is no 
sense in this figury-fangled Geometry and the 
rest of it. It don’t help. When I learned 
machinery I put on a pair of overalls, not a 
collar and necktie and a bookstrap. When I 
want to build a dog kennel I don’t have to know 
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Euclid. No hypothenuse in the world had 
anything to do with it.”” This may be all true, 
but, nevertheless, when the first machine was 
made, it wasn’t made by pouring melted iron 
on a board or hammering a ledge with a tack- 
hammer. It is well to know why a straight 
line 7s a straight line, even in this enlightened 
age. 


E wish to acknowledge the assist- 
ance of the typewriting class in 
the preparation of our magazine 


for press. Many members of that 
class have given time to typewriting our copy, a 
fact which has made it not only more readable 
for the printer, but less liable to typographical 
error. That the work has been no easy task no 
one can appreciate better than the Editor who, 
consequently, extends the thanks of the entire 
staff to those who have so kindly lent their 
assistance to the Advocate. 


Concerning the N. Y. P. A. 


Ri 4 HE Needham Young People’s Associa- 
tion has been doing excellent work 
during the first year of its existence. 
It has, moreover, one value which is 

so slightly estimated by the High School 

members. When lectures are held in the 

Gymnasium every pupil in the school can gain 

useful knowledge by attending them. The 

fact that very few of us do so was to be noticed 
last winter when Mr. Guy Ham, former United 

States District Attorney, spoke on the ‘“‘ Ad- 

ministration of Justice,’ a lecture which was 

most profoundly interesting. Now, a close 
attention to the public speaking is as powerful 
an influence in education as anything. The 
opinions of other men than those who make up 
the immediate circle of our acquaintance are 
decidedly beneficial. Even the very poorest 
lecture has some value, though it be pursuivant 
of the most pitiful reasoning and though it 
possess not even the elementary principles of 
construction. There is some thought behind 
it all, by which we can benefit. Then too, we 
learn by the ear as well as the eye and this 


fact should not be forgotten. The life we live, 
be it as fate will have it, is bettered by know- 
ledge; and all knowledge does not lie in post- 
octavo volumes. If the truth were known, 
these repositories of wisdom not unfrequently 
gather dust in forgotten bookshelves. 

But to confine ourselves, we would urge 
every one to attend these lectures. They are 
one means of carrying us beyond the pale of 
daily commonplace, which we should all abhor. 


Opening Exercises. 


r “HERE is one feature of our school 
program which has been carried 
through with great success during 
the school year just closing: the 

exercises held each morning in the Assem- 
bly Hall. It is quite probable that the 
various selections which have been read, have 
awakened a new interest in Classic Literature. 
We know, personally, of several cases where 
this has been so. Besides the reading, a very 
commendable quartette has pleased us with 
vocal music; and more nocturnes, have 
been given up by the piano this year than ever 
before in its melodious existence. Among 
several, Mendelssohn’s Spring Song and Danc- 
ing Waves by Piezouka were excellently inter- 
preted. Moreover, several violin solos were 
played, and these tended to add to the variety 
of the exercises. 

On Lincoln’s Birthday, Reverend Edmund 
Marsh spoke at length on our War President. 
The speaker had an infinite sympathy with his 
subject as well as an extensive knowledge of it. 
Anecdotes pathetic and humorous, a summary 
of the man’s greatness and his growing “ near- 
ness ’’ to the modern American citizen,— these 
were the main threads of the discourse. 

Reverend Newton Black delivered an inter- 
esting lecture on Washington’s Birthday. His 
subject was Opportunity, which he drew in an 
admirable manner. The ‘ Ability to Recover 
from Failure,’ was one of the most interesting 
parts of the speech. His speaking was followed 
by music and reading. 

While mentioning these speakers, we wish to 
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extend our hearty thanks to the Grand Army 
Veterans who have delighted us with anecdotes 
of the war every Memorial Day. There is 
no better declaration of the attitude of the 
pupils toward all these speeches than the man- 
ner in which they are received. Nor is there a 
single boy or girl in the school who does not 
look forward to the Memorial Day exercises. 


On the Use of ‘ Trots.” 


E have noticed with some regret that 
many of our friends have a deep 
seated friendship for translations of 


their Latin, French or German, as it 
may be. Nowitis no deadly sin to use a trans- 
lation and let it be understood; but the whole 
trouble in this matter of “‘ trots” is that it 
requires careful judgment and a certain re- 
straint of mind to use one as it should be used; 
and these are not qualifications possessed by 
the average High School pupil. It 7s an ab- 
solute waste of time for a High School student 
to use a translation to even a small extent, for 
it dulls the mind with respect to that particu- 
lar language which the student is striving to 
learn. To elucidate a knotty point after one 
has tried honestly, herein lies the only use of a 
“trot ”’; but it is infinitely more satisfactory 
to puzzle the thing out. There is little satis- 
faction to be found in coming on the discovery 
in the dark and by lantern light. And you will 
never learn German or Latin or French or any 
other language by reading English translations, 
that is, unless the world changes its course. 
You might just as well quit the languages and 
read translations entirely; but in this case, you 
must not call your work, ‘‘ learning French or 
Latin or German.’ It is learning English, and 
the chances are,£if you couldn’t stick to the 
truth of foreign languages, you will make but 
little progress in, English. And that is the 
whole truth of the matter. Emerson may have 
written, ‘‘ 1 would no more try to read a book 
written in a foreign tongue when there is a 
good translation handy than I would swim a 
river when there is a bridge a rod away,” and 
believed it. That was all well enough for 


Emerson. He had a perfect mastery of these 
languages when he wrote it; he wasn’t trying 
to learn them. Besides, the average High 
School pupil is not an Emerson. 


To the Editor of the Journal, Gadsden, Ala. 
An Open Letter. 


T is sir, a fact greatly to be regretted 
| that the article which you saw fit to 
publish last summer in your paper, 
and with the sentiments of which 
you appeared to be in such hearty coinci- 
dence, did not come into the knowledge of that 
class to which you referred until graduation had 
to a considerable extent scattered the pupils. 
Had it been otherwise, we are certain that there 
would be no need of the unpleasant task which 
is now before us. For there were in that class 
persons far better qualified for undertaking a 
reply to your most broad-minded article than 
we. As the matter stands, no response has 
been made one way or the other; and it would, 
indeed, be a deplorable negligence on our part, 
as representatives of the school, not to com- 
mend that exalted zeal which went so far as to 
mail copies of such a profound article to the 
graduates. But the zeal was a little mis- 
placed. You have, sir, if such was your pur- 
pose accomplished one thing: We can assure 
you the article was neither relished nor wel- 
comed by those who read it. 

In the first place, we refrain with religious 
perversity from discovering the “stigma” 
which you allude to in awful eloquence. It 
may be there, but it is certainly too recondite 
for our shallow perception. Still, we always 
admire insight even when it is to be found in a 
newspaper article. Moreover, the gentleman 
whom you so magnanimously conceeded to 
bear, “all the appearances of a white man,” 
expresses his gratitude through us. To indulge 
in apt slang, “‘ it makes it nice for him.” He 
finds a zest in life after that kind concession. 
The class are happy to observe that you have 
allowed them, ‘‘ the intelligence of brutes,” a 
fact which no one but a tremendous scholar in 
metaphysics could arrive at. But sir, with 
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your vast knowledge of “ Divine Providence ” 
and your Bibical erudition it seems strange, 
peculiar, that you should have forgotten the 
Tower of Babel, confused a single and only 
race of men who were, under Heaven’s eye, 
equal; and that you should turn to Darwin for 
the descent of that which you choose to desig- 
nate “‘a race.’’ Never before have we known 
of a happy medium between Atheism and 
Christianity. This is undoubtedly owing to 
our unradiated intellect. We decidedly beg 
to differ with you in your judgment of a res- 
pected classmate, whom you never saw, spoke 
to, or knew anything of whatever. Sir, a 
picture of a man’s face is not a picture of his 
soul. How a man looks is not a matter for 
such derisive criticism as you have indulged 
in, for it is the work of God, which is above 
criticism, even, if you will pardon us, from a 
newspaper writer. This matter of the equality 
of races has been threshed out long ago by 
better men than you or we may ever hope to be. 
It is a “‘ dead issue ”’ with all broad minded 
people. To. drag it again into the daylight is 
to debase oneself. To scoff at a rendered 
decision of hundreds is the apotheosis of a nar- 
row egotism. Man is man only so far as he 
helps his fellows; below this, he is unworthy of 
the name. 


Again, if we are deserving of your pity and 
our fathers and mothers likewise, you have 
given us full measure. There might be some 
discussion as to whether we wanted it, but you 
have judged it fitting to bestow, and we early 
recognized your authority in such matters. 
We wish it were possible to return this unfath- 
omable sympathy of yours, but we fear, ere it 
could reach its destination, its intended re- 
cipients would be ‘cold in death, with the 
heavy clay lying on their coffin lids.” We can 
appreciate the difficulty of getting enough copy 
to fill up a column, but we never believed sen- 
sible human beings indulged in such “ truck ”’ 
as you have. 

It is intensely interesting to know that ‘a 
blush of shame, humiliation and horror can 
only sweep across him who knows and recogni- 
zes the seriousness of the spectacle.’ We are 
glad, for his sake, that the blush cannot knock 
him down and diffuse its radiance among the 
nodding blooms that serenely rock upon his 
grassy grave. 

As a whole, we didn’t fancy the article al- 
though it did teem with humor. It left a bad 
taste in the mouth. Had its circulation been 


restricted to those who were most in sympathy 
with its general trend, it had been better for 
all concerned. 
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ON THE BANKS OF THE NILE. 


CARAVAN was slowly winding its 
way across the Sahara from Damas- 
cus to Memphis, the retinue of the 
mighty Prince Sheshonk, son of 

King Jeroboam of Egypt. The objects of 
Sheshonk’s expedition were not yet half accom- 
plished. He had made Judea subject to him, 
and had taken a number of towns in the King- 
dom of Israel, but finally, he had met with op- 
position, had even come upon hotbeds of re- 
bellion; so he was returning to Egypt in very 
ill humor, with his many captive slaves. Yet 
in Thebes there remained one that must be 
subdued ; one who had long been as a thorn in 
his side—Caraphas, the Jew, who for many 
years had been steadily gaining in power, and 
whose son, David, had already come into 
prominence in many kingdoms and cities, not 
only of Judea, but of Egypt also. 

The day was closing, and night, so weleome 
to the tired travelers, was close at hand. The 
cold, pale moon had risen. Over the waters of 
the Nile glowed a thousand tender colors, con- 
stantly shifting and melting the one into the 
other—gold, crimson, rose, and rare purples, 
which were reflected again in the glassy water 


beneath. The appearance of the moon seemed 
as a signal, for with few words and no confusion 
the procession came to a sudden halt, and 
slaves flew hither and thither, making lively 
preparations for encamping. After some few 
moments, all was in readiness, the tents pitched, 
and the camels and asses fed ; and silence 
reigned, 

Shortly before midnight the illustrious Kgyp- 
tian came slowly and stealthily out of his tent. 
He looked cautiously about him, and seeing 
that everything was quiet, called softly, ‘‘ Ho ! 
Malchus! Jochonan! Where art thou?” 
“Here, O great and glorious Prince, and even 
now prepared to do thy bidding.” 

“ Hasten, thee and go to Caiphas the Jew, 
mine enemy at Thebes, he directed, and bring 
me his young son ere break of day. The Jew 
shall serve me! Off! It is past the hour of 
midnight, and I would have the boy before 
the journey is continued on the morrow.” 

Over the grotesque ebony countenances of 
the two Ethiopian slaves spread a jeering smile 
horrible to behold. 

“We go, O Prince of Princes, and ere two 
hours of the new day have passed the young 
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Jew will be safe in they hands.” Swiftly and 
silently they sped over the warm sand, and soon 
were lost in the dense blackness. 

i 

In the household of Caiphas, the Jew, the 
servants were gathered before one of the tents, 
some loudly lamenting, all excitedly talking and 
gesticulating. 

“We shall never, never see him again,” 
sobbed one, wringing her hands. 

“Oh David, my David,’ wailed another, 
“who could have had the heart to take thee 
from thy mother, and thou yet scarce a man?”’ 

“His mother will die!’ said still another, 
“T have it from Reba, her waiting-woman, 
that she hath gone from one fainting-fit into 
another, since she was first told the boy had 
been stolen.” 

“T heard strange, stealthy noises in the dead 
of night,” said she who had spoken first,” but 
we were up so late exchanging tales, that I 
thought it but a fancy and so, heeded it not. 
Oh ! would that I had roused someone !”’ and 
here the woman broke out afresh into loud 
weeping and wailing. 

In the meantime a far different scene was 
passing on the banks of the Nile. The boy 
David had been roughly thrown into a tent, and 
lay there frightened, closely watching every 
movement of the two men who were conversing 
in low tones a few feet away from him. The 
lad, gazing through the opening before him, 
saw that the moon had set an hour or more 
since, and the stars were melting away into 
dimness, while in the east a faint, rosy glimmer 
foretold the coming of dawn. Over the surface 
of the water a cool wind was blowing. 

Suddenly one of the Ethiopian slaves sprang 
up, shook himself like a great dog, and said in 
a husky whisper, ‘“‘ We had better get prepared, 
Malchus, to start again on our journey. Would 
that we were safe at Memphis. I like not this 
business of stealing the Jew’s son.” 

“ Keep thou quiet !’’ whispered the other, 
“The boy will hear thee—besides thou knowest 
well, that a Jew can do nothing when he is in 
the power of Sheshonk.”’ 

Even as he spoke, sounds of preparations for 


the journey could be heard in the other tents, 
and the Prince himself appeared at the en- 
trance, saying, “‘ Lead forth the mules, to- 
gether with the horses, and quickly, for time 
doth fly, and we must accomplish the first stage 
of our journey before the heat of the day be- 
gins. Ah! thou hast done my bidding well,” 
he added, roughly kicking the lad. “ Here, 
thou dog of a Jew! Thou mayest bear my 
daughter’s palanquin with others of thy kind.” 

David rose, his black eyes flashing, a perfect 
picture of strength. He was little more than 
a boy, a well grown lad of perhaps nineteen 
years, well formed, and muscular. <A skin 
browned by exposure, jetty hair slightly curling 
and a strongly developed chin, made up his un- 
usually clean cut countenance. 

He sprang forward, but stopped suddenly, 
as he remembered that he was but a captive, 
and even more, a slave, bound to do the bid- 
dings of this despised Egyptian. But the 
thought indignantly to himself, “‘ Am I a dog 
that I should lick the hand that crushes me ? ”’ 

Just then Malchus hurriedly threw a coarse 
cotton tunic over David’s fine silk garment. 
“'Thinkest that thou canst appear before the 
others with thy fine raiment? Nay! That 
must never be.” and he thrust him out of the 
tent into the midst of the hurry and confusion 
of the departing train, with the sleek, shining 
bodies of the Ethiopians, and the weary, down- 
cast forms of the captives in strong contrast. 
So, his head erect, the young Jew strode forth, 
with ‘all the dominant pride of his ancient race, 
expressing his contempt in one glance of scorn 
and indignation. 

But even now the long procession was in 
readiness to start forth. Four shining Ethi- 
opians sprang forward to raise a palanquin 
which was resting near the place where David 
stood, but the lad was jeeringly thrust forward 
to serve in place of one of the black men. 

Even as he stooped to perform his menial 
task, the curtain of the chair was gently drawn 
aside, and a countenance as lovely as the dawn 
appeared. The boy gazed bewildered into the 
girl’s noble face, with its clear, hazel eyes, firm, 
yet tender mouth, and reddish brown hair. 
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Then the girl’s eyes met his own. The cur- 
tain was dropped as swiftly and silently as it 
had been raised. 

(Ball, 

Heartily grateful was the youth David, when 
night was again closing down on the sands. 
His hot brow welcomed the cool breeze, which 
as yet, was scarcely perceptible. The tents 
were again pitched, and silence brooded, as 
deep as the Egyptian darkness. The young 
Jew bent his parched lips over the water, softly 
lapping against the damp sand. Suddenly he 
heard a foot step near him, and turning, he 
beheld Niphrata, the Egyptian princess, ap- 
proaching him, her hands uplifted in a signal 
for silence. 

‘“‘ T was watching thee,’’ she whispered softly, 
“and saw thee come to the water’s edge to drink. 
Well I know thou art no slave, but a captive, 
perchance some prince. Thy silken garment, 
so ill concealed, proclaimed thee as such.” 

“Tn truth replied the boy, “‘ I am no slave, 
but the son of Caiphas, the learned priest of 
Thebes, and was rudely stolen from my bed last 
night, so shrewdly and swiftly, I could not 
protest.” 

“Thou poor youth, ’tis ill with thee,” she 
said tremulously, yet I would aid thee to es- 
cape.” 

“ Niphrata, what wouldst thou have me 
do? Speak! For if it were to serve thee, that 
servitude were sweet ; sweeter than Egypt’s 
tyranny. 


“ Aye,” said Niphrata slowly, “’Tis sad to 
know that in my veins runs the blood of ty- 
rants. Thou surely wilt despise me for the 
iniquities of my fathers.” 

“Not so,” he muttered. Then suddenly 
advancing, he knelt before her, and took her 
unresisting hands in his. ‘‘Between thee and 
me is neither Jew nor Egyptian, but the love 
of kindred souls.” 

“Then wilt thou do my utmost bidding,” 
queried the maiden, “and go silently as I 
direct ? Take my father’s swift Arabian horse, 
and flee to the westward, and the morning will 
find thee at the Alexandrian seaport. And, 
oh David — farewell !” 

“What canst thou ask that I will not 
grant ? But not alone will I go. Dost thou 
dare leave all the glory of thy royal state and 
follow me into a far unknown land, where only 
the gods know what may await us?” She 
put her hand confidingly in his, a lovely smile. 
playing on her sweetly parted lips, and said 
softly : 

“Take me, David. 
world.” 

Slowly the majestic moon was sailing in its 
path across the sky, and, as David lead forth 
two swift Arabian horses, Niphrata turned, 
and raising her beautiful, innocent eyes to his, 
she said gently, ‘“‘Come—let us go! We 
must hasten,— we twain, made one in love and 
faith. Farewell, O, Father! O, Egypt, Fare- 
well !” Stella Sonnenberg, 712 


Lead me,— into thy 


SONG OF AN 


Who knows the beauty of faded leaves — 
They are dust in the way — 

Who knows of the seed from the garnered 

sheaves 

In their bivouac brown and gray ; 

Who doth behold in the noon-pool’d gold 
That the dawn was rare, 

His heart shall leap towards the endless sleep, 
For he knows, he knows. 


AFTERWHILE. 


Who numbers fields and the sodden vales 
In the Autumn rain ; 
For that which is past, to himself, and hails 
The approach of joy or pain ; 
Who finds alone in the common stone 
All that slumbers there, 
His heart is free from the mockery, 
For he knows, he knows. 
JH Bist eee 
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A BIRD IN THE HAND. 


NE brief week, and then — the Class 
() Party ! Dickey Emery, despite the 
blithe air, with which he swung 
along, was in reality feeling quite dis- 
consolate. The two shiny pump toes, which 
had peeped unsuspectingly forth from his over- 
coat pockets, could testify to the frequent 
recurrence in their owner’s mind of some 
troublesome thought,— if the vindictive 
thrusts which they received at intervals pos- 
sessed the slightest significance. 

To have spent hours in fruitless thought, 
was, in Richard’s opinion, tiresome enough, 
But to be constantly pestered at home and 
abroad with that inevitable question, “‘ Who’ve 
you invited, Dick?” to be able to give for 
reply only the prophetic murmur, ‘‘ You’! see,” 
was positively unbearable. The truth was, 
that he was in a grievous state of indecision. 
An invitation, after all, could not be bestowed 
at leisure on some blushingly grateful damsel. 
“ No, hang it ! you have to hustle, or else you’ll 
get left,” he was disgustedly muttering, when 
the sing-song strains of march-music reminded 
him that the dancing school was his destination, 
and that he was already late. - 

With this warning sound in his ears, he made 
unusual haste, and before long those martyred 
pumps were waltzing across the floor. They 
came to an abrupt halt, however, as their 
' owner’s eyes rested with admiring curiosity 
upon a slender, black-haired girl, whose un- 
familiar appearance attracted the boy’s eye. 
Dicky lost little time in begging for the privilege 
of a dance with the newcomer, rushing the 
length of the hall, as the custom was, to gain 
this favor before the arrival of any possible 
rival. All this Dicking was remarking to him- 
self, and by the end of his second dance, he had 
formed a bold resolution. ‘‘ They shall see,” 
he mused, “ after all.” 

The rest of the evening slipped umpercept- 
ibly by, until, all too soon, Dicky found himself 
standing upon the sidewalk, watching the lights 


of a trim, shiny carriage fade into the distance 
upon the Amberton road. 

“ Hello, Dick !’ came a voice, “ Going my 
way?” Richard gave a guilty start, which 
the darkness hid. 

‘““Why, yes,’ he answered, “I s’poseso, 
Ted,” and forthwith he fell into step with a 
light-haired, talkative lad, who had been in 
dancing school, but had just emerged from the 
tumult of overcoats, dancing pumps, stray 
boots and truant caps. 

“Well,” ventured Dick, with anxiety ill- 
concealed, ‘“‘ Who were all the new girls to- 
night ?”’ He thought it wise to take refuge 
in numbers, wherein there is safety. 

‘You mean the dark-eyed one, of course ? ”’ 
observed Ted, drily. ‘‘ Sis could tell you all 
the particulars. I only know her name’s 
Potter, and she lives in Amberton.’ This was 
but a preface, however, to the long tale which 
Ted finally recounted, for ‘‘ Sis” had played 
one day at a musicale in Mrs. Potter’s home, 
and that fact was not to be slighted. 

This desired information strengthened 
Dicky’s resolution. He was determined to 
overcome all obstacles. He would telephone 
to Miss Potter, for that would be the quickest 
means. 

Thus it happened that, upon the next after- 
noon, Richard was in an exultant mood. He 
had made the stroke, and Miss Potter was to 
attend the party with him,— only, on condition 
that he come in to meet her parents at Amber- 
ton. ‘£1 suppose that’s for form’s sake,” 
thought he, as he prepared for the trial. It 
was to be that very evening, because Dicky 
knew now the importance of haste. 

Finally, after assuring himself that he looked 
his best, he started off at a brisk walk for Am- 
berton. The house came in sight ; the wide 
front door looked wider yet, at every step. 
Soon it seemed to him as if his footfalls were 
re-echoing through all the far away corners of 
the dim piazza roof. Though disconcerting, 
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it brought the comforting thought that even 
a man’s tread could be no louder. So with the 
composure befitting a man, Dicky stood before 
the great front door, settled his tie with a re- 
assuring pat, and furtively smoothed his hair. 
To the insistent call of the bell there responded 
a butler, with imposing mien. 

‘“‘ Your card, sir, if you please,” this dignitary 
gently suggested. 

With happy presence of mind, Richard 
groped about in his pockets, but with no result, 
as might be imagined. ‘ I must have mislaid 
my card-case,” he apologetically announced. 
Ah, Richard — usually so truthful ! 

In spite of all, the butler seemed kindly dis- 
posed, and led Dicky into a spacious room, 
where he complacently seated himself at the 
former’s request, to wait for the appearance 
of Miss Potter. 

Pattering footsteps sounded on the stairs, 
outside. ‘ She’s light on her feet ; that’s why 
she’s a good dancer,” remarked Richard, pen- 
sively. Then it was that Miss Potter entered 
the room. When she smilingly greeted him by 
name, why should he have stammered in an 
almost questioning tone, ‘‘ Miss-er—Potter ! ”’ 
If Dicky had not been blessed with a bountiful 
share of self assurance, for which he should have 
thanked his lucky stars, he could scarcely have 
proceeded in such a calm, blandly winning 
manner. Miss Potter indeed, was, somehow, 
not Miss Potter. Here stood a light-haired, 
childish figure, with plump, dimpled face. Yet 
she called him “ Mr. Emery,” and spoke of the 
party. 

While yet deep in perplexity, Miss Potter’s 
parents came and spoke to him. Richard 
seemed uncertain of every thing that night, 
after his first manly entrance. He heard un- 
feelingly, but with outward regret, that his 
classmates would be deprived of Miss Potter’s 
company. It was really impossible that she 
should go, they said. 

After the last echo of Dicky’s retreating foot- 
steps had died away from the piazza the train 


- 
~~’ 


whistled at Amberton Junction. At Amber- 
ton, Dicky boarded this train, for in the ordeal, 
even his robust strength had somewhat dis- 
appeared, and he did not wish to walk. With 
a deep sigh, he finally climbed his own steps, 
and felt it good to be at home. 

“ Where’s Dicky tonight ?”’ everyone was 
asking at the Class Party. No one seemed to 
know. ‘‘ And who’s Dicky ?” queried a tall, 
dark girl of a very talkative lad. 

“Oh, Richard Emery,” replied the latter. 
‘“‘ A dancing school fellow, don’t you know? I 
tell you, Miss Porter, perhaps you don’t realize 
it, but Dicky Emery was nearly bursting with 
curiosity, when he walked home with me last 
week ; he was asking this and that about the 
new girls, but, of course, I saw through it all. 
I knew what he meant.” Naturally, Miss 
Porter blushed. And she secretly wondered, 
why, in place of this prattling flatterer, Dicky 
could not have been her escort. But then, alas, 
he did not desire her company, while Ted did. 
So there was the reason, thought Miss Porter. 

Still the loquacious young man talked on, 
“To think that you’re not Miss Potter, after 
all, is quite a joke. When Sis comes home, Ill 
have to tell her. It was really her fault, but 
I s’pose she’ll never acknowledge that. The 
first day that you came to dancing school, of 
course, I had to tell about you at home, and, 
I declare, she was bound that your name was 
Potter, while I had it right myself all the time. 
When she told me that the Potter girl was al- 
ways said to be a beauty, then, of course, I gave 
in. But, pshaw, it doesn’t make much differ- 
ence after all. Ill just have a chance to rub 
it into “ Sis,”’ and that’s all it matters. Porter 
and Potter’s all one to me. We’re having a 
good time.” 

But Dicky was at home, reading a Catilinian 
oration, as a token of his enjoyment. And 
sometimes, it was rather satisfactory to substi- 
tute “Ted” for ‘ Catiline,” for “ that fellow 
Cicero,” as Richard remarked, ‘‘ wasn’t at all 
bad on adjectives.” Mildred Chandler, ’11 
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A STUDY IN SENIORS. 


I. 
“ Tight, I say, light.” 
Othello. 


ENIORS are of two classes : the mascu- 
S line variety and those of the so-called 
weaker sex. The male ranges any- 

where from tan shoes and obstreperous 
stockings, to the soft shirt, pink necktie and 
glasses. He despises study, scoffs at Freshmen 
and entertains lofty views of cheese crackers. 
One remarkable faculty of his mind is its pro- 
pensity to rise above Algebra and Physics. 
The Senior boy applauds any gleam of humor 
in his fellow-classmate with a desperation that 
often startles the Elysian Valley of school 
monotony. It may be that he is so far beyond 
the pale as to smoke cigarettes ; in such a case 
he confines his hands to his pockets. He enters 
the room in a thoughtful manner and leaves it 
with reluctant consideration. He finishes his 
recessional repast before the mirror. After 
school he is often invited to return at three 
o’clock, and, on receiving such an invitation, 
he evinces great delight. He keeps a news- 
paper in his desk in company with broken pen- 
points, pencil shavings, crumpled waste paper, 
note books, aeroplanes, dismal bits of blotters, 
and books. He delights in raising the ire of the 
teacher, at least, she thinks he does. He 
makes recitations with great eclat and gusto, 
showing remarkable powers of ambiguity. On 
Friday his soul is drawn out “in linked sweet- 
ness ;”’ his pathos dampens the eye ; his jubila- 
tions lighten the heart. Yet, with all this, he 
is unappreciated : he and his books are gov- 
erned by traffic laws, the teachers conspire 
against him, the bell delights in ringing just 
as he comes in sight of the building, and even 
the janitor as he sweeps his weekly course 


through the rooms, raises a dust that settles 
on his sole memorial. 
TE 
‘‘O puella, infelix, quid dicam ?” 
Scribblemus II., Lib. V. 

'The other kind are different. They wear 
their hair over bowls purloined from their 
mothers’ china cupboards and attempt to bury 
their iniquity beneath prodigous bows of rib- 
bon. They adorn themselves with watches, 
slippers and suspender-dresses. About their 
swan-like throats sometimes a string of coral 
circles. They are ‘phantoms of delight ”’ 
when first they burst upon our sight. 

The contents of their lunch boxes is the great- 
est thing in regard to them. The Senior girl 
has chicken sandwiches cut in appetizing sym- 
metries ; cake of blessed memory, dates so 
stuffed that they would satisfy the nine headed 
monster of mythology, cookies of flavor inde- 
scribable. 

Only rarely do we find the senior girl’s desk 
out of order. She has her papers folded, her 
pencils sharpened, her blotting paper whole and 
clean and she keeps her books in order. More- 
over, she never smokes and her worst habit is 
the giggle. Unfortunately, she does not ac- 
quire the bel air by putting her hands in her 
pockets. In other respects she is a marked 
antithesis to her friend, the Senior Boy. For 
she gains a remarkable amount of knowledge 
while a boy is stumbling over a single para- 
graph. Never, never is she-invited to return 
at three. Possibly, it is because she has not 
the requisite social standing. She never talks 
about anyone else or treats him other than he 
deserves, for that would be hypocritical — per- 
fectly awful. So it is that she is a light of per- 
fection ‘‘ worthy to be remembered.”’ 

J. H. POWERS, ’11. 


> 
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A DRAUGHT OF THE CUMBERLAND. 


when everything was running most 

smoothly for the Federalists. Forts 

Donelson and Henry had fallen, and the 
Confederate line, which stretched from the 
Upper Cumberland to Columbus on the Mis- 
sissippi, had been broken by Generals Thomas 
and Halleck. General Johnson had _ been 
driven out of Kentucky with most of his troops, 
but Buckner, one of his subordinates, had been 
captured with several of his men and im- 
prisoned by General Buell in the County Jail 
near Mill Spring. 

They were not to remain there long, however. 
Buckner was a man of fertile imagination, and 
this, coupled with faculty of grasping the ad- 
vantages of position, set him early to maturing 
a plan of escape. Across the road from the 
jail stood the Court House, wherein were stored 
all the provisions and ammunition taken in the 
capture of Fort Henry and Fort Donelson. 
Moreover, Grant was depending on this same 
ammunition to storm Nashville ; and Nashville 
and Grant were a good many miles away from 
their basis of supply. Now, Johnson, although 
he had been repulsed, was nearer Mill Spring 
than his opponent and this Buckner readily 
understood. 

When men are imprisoned and fed on dry, 
coarse bread which is assisted to mastication 
and digestion by muddy, tepid, vile Cumber- 
land River water there is plenty of possibility 
that something will happen. General Buell 
and his forces guarded the prison and, not being 
obliged to share in its fare, forgot all about its 
delights. Had Buckner been naturally slow, 
one draught of water from the Cumber- 
land would have acted like a tonic ; but as 
he was remarkably keen minded, his first 
taste of the pleasant beverage set him by the 
ears. 

With considerable spluttering and a goodly 
array of heated nouns, verbs and adjectives, 
General Buckner threw the rations out the 
barred window. ‘ Gad, sir,’’ he fumed, to no 


| was one of those periods in the Civil War 


one in particular, “‘ I wouldn’t give my dog such 
fare |” 

Now it chanced that a young man was pass- 
ing by the window at this moment, and if 
Cumberland River water is poor drinking, it 
also affords a poor bath. As a consequence, 
the stable man, for such he was, came close 
to the barred window and expressed his regret 
that the bars prevented his giving Buckner the 
trouncing of his life. The Confederate general 
started to explain matters when the stable man 
uttered a surprised cry. 

“ Buckner, as I live!” he said. 

The general peered into the darkness. 
don’t know you,” he returned slowly. 

“Yes you do, unless you’ve forgotten that 
you are at Mill Spring jail and that there has 
always been such a person as a stable man, at 
least, during these last ten years. Man, man, 
don’t you remember Foster, Judge Merton’s 
overseer ? ”’ 

Buckner started. Then an idea came to 
him. ‘‘ You have a pretty good time, I sup- 
pose, since the Federals came here ! ” 

“Good time! If exercising and cleaning 
and skedadling around the Cumberland with 
forty troopers’ horses a day, and puttering 
around a dirty cobwebby old Court House that 
has been closed three years — if that is having 
a good time, I’ve still to learn! You’d think 
I was a valet !” 

“ Federal, eh ? ” said Buckner. 

“ Federal nothing!” said the groom. ‘I 
was here when they came and so they kept me 
here as soon as they found the stable. 

Buckner ventured his confidence. 
haven’t given your parole ? ” 

They didn’t bother about it. 
to think me a fixture.” 

“Then man, you can do me a great service.” 
said the general. 

“Help you escape?” said Foster. ‘‘ You 
must be crazy. Here’s Buell with a company 
detachment ready to drill you so soon as you 
show your nose.” 


a | 


“ You 


They seemed 
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“No! no! you misunderstand me, I mean 
that you can take a message to Johnson for me.”’ 

“ Well,” said Foster dubiously, ‘‘ It can’t be 
very dangerous. I usually come and go at my 
own pleasure here. What’s the message ? ” 

“Take a horse, sir, and go to Johnson. ‘Tell 
him that he can rescue us if he will send only 
two companies under cover of the dark. Buell 
is thinking more about Grant and Nashville 
than Mill Spring and Johnson’s whereabouts. 
If the skirmish drew off the forces from the jail 
we could get out easily. If it comes to a real 
fight, two companies are better than a de- 
tachment sir and tomorrow, I’ll be a free man. 
Gad, sir, they feed us poison and river water ! 
If’ —and Buckner went off in another 
sputtering storm. 

“Tl go,” said Foster. 


Buckner sat beside the barred window, look- 
ing impatiently into the dim night sky. The 
men were all sitting up breathless and nervous, 
for they had been early informed of the attempt 
which was to be made. ‘Twelve o’clock. The 
sentry’s even pace had long since grown monot- 
onous. One o’clock. 

Then, far off was heard a sound of firing. 
Soon a sentry came shouting the alarm from the 
picket post. A sputtering volley of musketry 
startled the sound stillness of the night and 
Johnson’s two companies sprang with a cheer 
from the near by wood. 


Buckner sprang up, ‘‘ Now men,” he cried, 
and together they hurled themselves at the 
door. As had been expected, the old door 
toppled out and the excited sentries were soon 
overpowered. 

The main force under Buell, had sallied forth 
to repulse the attack and Buckner found him- 
self a free man once more. 

“ Let’s settle the powder, boys!” cried the 
Confederate general. So they massed quickly 
together and rushed the old Court House. 
When an entrance had been forced, one of the 
powder kegs was broken open and with the 
powder they made a long train through the 
halls down the stairway and across the yard. 
Buckner grasped a revolver. ‘“‘ Now, run, every 
one of you!” he commanded and as _ they 
disappeared in the darkness, he stooped and 
fired the weapon into the train. <A spurt of 
fire travelled rapidly across the yard and dis- 
appeared in the house. The general was 
running into the fields several seconds after 
when a mighty upheaval of flame occurred at 
the Court House. An instant later, the sound 
of the explosion deafened him. Boards, splin- 
ters, stones were falling around him like rain. 
The remains of the Court House was a mass of 
fire. Buckner paused and looked back. Then 
he sniffed : 

“Gad, sir, Cumberland River water !”’ 


JOSEPH POOLE, ’11. 


From the ‘‘ Senior Ape.” 

“ The silence was oppressive. All the seniors 
were tense with terrible speculation. Here, 
was a heart — beating — there, was an eye, 
flashing, here was a girl, madly confining her 
rebellious tresses under a barette ; there was 
a boy dusting his shoes in frantic haste. There 
had been no time for consideration, not a 
moment for other preparation. The hour had 
come, which, an utter lack of forethought had 
rendered appalling. Those potent forces of 
circumstance which swing the balance of human 


existence and often utterly destroy the equili- 
brium of life were everywhere at apparent 
and unrestrained activity. 

The doors swung back. Each pupil, in spite 
of the stress of the occasion, maintained a 
calmness that was remarkable. The golden 
glow of the sunset — no, it was the sunrise — 
glinted athwart the dewy herbage. One in- 
stant — the deed, that which was forever to 
perpetuate the remembrance of the class of 
1911 was done. The photographer had 
squeezed the bulb.” 
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HYMN TO PAN. 


Blow upon the oaten stops, 
Charm the blossoms back, 
Blush the rose with flame again 

In the fire-dew’s track. 


Call the grass to rapid green, 
Flaunt the primrose pale, 

Hush the winds and lead the winds 
Rocking down the vale. 


In the thicket wake the thrush 
To a flute of feeling ; 

String the gray rime o’er the stack 
Where the mist wreath’s stealing. 


Pipe beneath the budding bough 
Where the leaves are hidden ; 

Play along the leaping brook 
Laughing tunes unbidden. 


Whistle to the sheering sky 

Where the clouds are streaming, 
Wake the world to life again 

From its drowsy dreaming. 


Cloven hoof and shaggy limb 
Whisk across the meadow, 

In and out and up and down 
Like a singing shadow. 


Grow upon or souls again, 
Clothed in deeper meaning, 
Be the radiance of thee 
As of old our gleaning. 


Tremble like a song flung forth 
On the morning’s pinions, 
Wander where thy goat thighs will 
In thy dear dominions. 


For the dawn is still the dawn, 
Though the ages tramping 
Down the hills beyond the West 

Had forgot thy stamping. 


J. H, POWERS, ’11, 
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"LAST 


“ T could a tale unfold 
Whose lightest word would harrow up thy 
soul,” Hamlet. 


HE man was the acme of raggedness 
and degeneration. A few dry, 
rusty, red hairs speared stiffly 


through the crown of his broken- 
rimmed derby. His deep set eyes burned 
thirstily like twin well pools under the glow of 
the sunset, a wierd slumbering which the frosty 
beard on his face only emphasized. Saving 
some dirty tatters, there was little to call a 
coat; and his trousers were cut in a dusty fringe 
which flapped monotonously over his bare 
ankles and the uppers of a passible pair of dingy 
shoes. 

“Come,” said the man, “ make it a dollar ! ”’ 
He held a small gold ring towards the Jew. 
There was a terrible pleading in his eyes, but 
the Jew was obdurate. 

“The ring,” said the pawn broker, taking it 
a second time between his pale, nut-cracker 
fingers, and gazing intently at the chased border 
and dim stone, crushed with dirt, ‘‘ The ring is 
worth nothing to me!” He licked his thin 
lips. “‘ How do I know you haven’t stolen 
ot? 

The man’s eyes seemed to grow small like 
an adder’s and his twisted hand writhed into 
a knot. Then he laughed. ‘“‘ There was a 
time when I would have killed a man for saying 
that,”’ he said with a hoarse, mirthful cackle. 
“ T wouldn’t say it again, if I were you.” 

The pawnbroker was still looking at the ring 
with uneasy attention. The stone seemed to 
have fascinated him. After a moment, how- 
ever, he shook his head stubbornly. “It is 
worthless, but Ill give you something for it. 
Only a little, to be sure! Only a little, of 
course,” he added quickly. 

“Make it a dollar, I’m starving,” said the 
man and his looks strengthened his assertion. 

The Jew pushed the ring across the glass 
showease. ‘Ill give you thirty cents and 


HOPE ”’ 


even then I’m ” he stopped, shrank 
towards the wall shadows, clutching his beard 
nervously. For his customer was standing be- 
side the counter trembling like a sick man, his 
red eyes starting convulsively at something 
above the Jew’s head. 

“Where in God’s name did you get that 
violin?’ The words were uttered so huskily 
that they seemed to choke themselves. There 
was a horror too vivid for description showing 
in every linament of the frosty bearded face. 

““ Only yesterday,” said the pawnbroker, fol- 
lowing his look with his ferret eyes. And anon, 
as he glanced hastily about for protection he 
spied a policeman passing the shop window, 
and he raised a sudden outery which his high, 
thin voice rendered somewhat uncanny. When 
the policeman entered, the Jew pointed towards 
the rigid man before him and clutched the ring, 
which lay unnoticed on the counter, hastily. 
“ He is mad.” He formed the words with his 
lips and licked them again, as if the habit dis- 
covered for him intense pleasure. The officer, 
on receiving this information, carefully loosened 
something in his back pocket. Then he went 
up to the man who was still staring at an old 
violin with a large greenish stain on it, which 
was hung on the gloomy wall. 

“Twelve years ! Twelve years ! Oh merciful 
God!” cried the man. ‘ To see it again, after 
twelve years!’ And he buried his face in his 
hands. 

“Easy, easy old man,” said the policeman, 
soothingly. ‘‘ What’s the matter ? ” 

The man raised his head and looked the 
speaker in the eyes. Then he smiled, a gaunt, 
dreadful smile. ‘‘ It’s Tury,” he said; speaking 
quickly as if afraid of the words, ‘‘the violin 
Tury and me found out there twelve years ago.” 
He swept his hand toward the muddy green of 
the harbor where the ships’ masts were clus- 
tered like thickets of bamboo: The frightened 
look rushed back into his eyes, and he shud- 
dered. 

The Jew carefully placed the ring in the case 
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and locked it. He leaned over the counter and 
smiled craftily. Pulling a chair from the wall, 
the officer sat down between the man and the 
door. “ Now,’ said he “ let’s hear the whole 
thing old boy.” 

“Tt all began back in ’99 said the man, look- 
ing childishly grateful towards the policeman, 
“twelve years ago, when the British and the 
Boers were drilling each other with Spencer 
lead. Late one afternoon in August, I was 
sitting on an old anchor fluke downon T Wharf, 
talking with Tury — Tury was a queer sixteen- 
calibre smiling Swede with plenty of grit and 
little to say and that aint a remarkable thing in 
a Swede — when a neat looking chap came 
strolling along and stopped in front of us.” 


“Do you fellows want a job?” he says. 


Me and Tury were both out of a job so we 
sat and stared at him. 


) ‘ 


“My name’s Murdock,” says he “and I 
want two good hands for a cruise South.” 


When do you sail ?”’ I asked. 


“ 'Tonight,’’ says Murdock, with a sort of 
oD ) ) 
steel trap snap in his jaw. 


“And the pay —”’ 

“Two hundred and sixty —at the end of 
the trip.” 

“Then,” I says, “ I’m your man.” 

“And you—?” Murdock turned toward 
Tury. 

‘Abvgo,” said ;Tury.. “Poor, Tury! Boor, 
poor, old Tury!” <A dry hard sob burst up 
from the man’s throat. 

‘Go on,” said the policeman. 

“That night, about eight o’clock, Tury and 
me met Murdock on the quay with our luggage 
and we rowed together to a schooner rigged 
ship far out the harbor. It was so dark that 
I couldn’t tell much about her except that I 
remembered her looks from seeing her that 
afternoon from the wharf. We were set to 
work at once, getting up sail, a pretty tough 
job in the dark, and soon the blocks sang and 
we were cutting down the harbor like a ghost. 
I won't forget that start, not soon! The lights 
behind in the city were banked up in a white 
mass. There was a good chill bit of wind and 


the harbor lights shook wet fire at us through 
the scud, coming and going like will o’ the 
wisps, and a bell buoy rang fitfully up the dim 
heaving aisles of water. 

Besides the four officers there were twelve 
hands, counting me and Tury, and I stuck one 
of them for news. He was a strapping big 
Irishman and I remember how he whispered it 
in my ear as if he was afraid the waves would 
snatch it from his lips and send it shouting 
back to the flaring city : 

‘““We’re bound f’r the So’ West coast iv 
Africa, to smuggle dynamite an’ cartridges to 
the Boers, me bhoy. An’ it’ll be a good thing 
to forgit, me bhoy, f’r if the British wanst lay 
howld iv us —”’ and he lapsed into a meaning 
silence. 

Next day I took in the ship. She was a low, 
lean, long schooner with great sail carriage. 
There was a stubby black funnel stuck up be- 
tween the two masts, so I judged she had steam, 
and got to wondering why she didn’t use it. 
Her name was done in gold letters along the 
bows and stern — Lenore. Everything was 
kept spotless so we had plenty todo. Murdock 
was second mate and the captain was a hooked- 
nosed Yankee, much given to chewing tobacco. 
The rest of them I don’t remember very well, 
for Tury and me stuck pretty much together. 

We were kept scrubbing decks and polishing 
brass for about three weeks, until we were near 
mutiny. No one said much about the cargo ; 
that was a forbidden subject. Only at night, 
when we turned in from watch, we used to 
wonder what the dynamite would be used for 
and whether we’d get rid of it without any 
trouble from the coast patrol. O’Kane, the 
Irishman, was sure that we were going to run 
in just above Cape Town. Some thought 
that we’d run up a creek and discharge inland. 
However it was to be, we were kept in ignor- 
ance. 

One day, in the middle of September we 
were cutting along under all sail when the look- 
out cried a boat off the port bow. Tury and 
me were standing aft, talking about the cargo 
in low tones, when we heard him, so we went to 
the rail and, sure enough, there we saw it, a 
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mere speck of a thing, rising and falling regu- 
larly on the swell, so far off that it seemed no 


larger than a chip riding along the horizon. 


Murdock came along just then. 

“What do you make of it, McGawan ? ” 
says he handing me his glasses. I couldn’t 
make much of it except that there seemed to be 
a man asleep in the jolly boat — for jolly boat 
it was, and I told him so. 

“Take the skiff,’ says Murdock, “and you 
and Tury do a little investigating. We can’t 
desert anyone in this latitude for it ud be down- 
right murder.’”’ Murdock snapped his glasses 
and dropped them into the case. 

So we took the skiff, Tury and me, and while 
the Lenore lay-to, we pulled out from her side, 
laying well to the oars, for we were curious.” 

The man stopped and wiped his forehead on 
the rags of his coat sleeve. 

“Goon! ” commanded the policeman. The 
Jew hadn’t stirred from his position over the 
showcase. 

“ As we neared,” the man resumed, his face 
drawn and painfully white, ‘as we neared a 
great petral rose from the boat, carrying some- 
thing like a broken barrel hoop and he flapped 
awkwardly down the wind. We both stopped 
rowing and the skiff slunk down a green slope 
and up another whence we could look into the 
jolly boat. There was a skeleton stretched 
along the bottom, a skeleton with one rib miss- 
_ing. One of the claws,— you couldn’t call 
them hands — was fixed on a violin with a 
greenish stain on it. The other held a bow. 
Except for a rusty dirk, rolling in an oily pool 
of water at the stern, and these other things, 
the boat was empty. 

We sat there, some minutes, fascinated, 
Tury and me, for it was a ghastly sight. Then 
we took the violin and the dirk aboard the skiff 
and set to burying the thing that gaped up at 
us. Tury didn’t know anything of the service 
and all I knew was a few words that I’d heard, 
different times, so we dropped the thing over- 
board as decently as we could. I just got to 
‘and so we consign to the deep,’ when there 
was a terrible roar behind us. It seemed to fill 


the whole sky with noise and we turned around 
just in time to see the schooner leap into the air 
like a dolphin. 

The Lenore didn’t come down whole ; she 
dropped by bits all over the water. One spar 
sang past our ears endways and plumped down 
within a yard of the skiff and went clean out 
of sight and then shot up half its length and fell 
again, drenching us with spray. The water 
heaved all around us and seemed to whiten and 
hiss for a minute. Then everything grew so 
still that I thought it must be a dream, until 
I looked at the spar again. Me and Tury sat 
and looked at each other, dazed. 

It must have been a minute before the horror 
of it all dawned on us. We had no water, no 
provisions, no nothing, and it was two thousand 
weary, rolling, monotonous, blistering miles to 
the Canaries, the nearest land. The sun was 
that hot that the water was warm under our 
hands. Tury had been in that latitude before 
and knew more of the death that stared at us 
than I did ; and Tury dropped his head in his 
hands and sobbed.” 

The man brushed his hand over his eyes as if 
to shut out some painful vision. Then he 
shuddered again. The pawn broker changed 
his weight from one foot to the other. 

“ Despair,” — suggested the officer, drawing 
a deep breath and moistening his dry lips. 

“Yes,” continued the man. “ Despair, 
that’s it. Despair.” He lifted his strange 
eyes toward the Jew. “It’s an awful word. 
Tury knew it and I did, later. There was the 
whole sea there all on fire with hot sunlight and 
the whole sky above us blinding with daylight 
and not one ray could get in to cheer us up. It 
seemed as if a cloak had been thrown over our 
minds. 

We didn’t really suffer until the third day, I 
guess. Most of the time we spent looking for 
a ship that never appeared above the horizon. 
We hardly ever spoke, and when we did, it was 
as if we were a great ways off from each other 
and were speaking over a great distance, the 
sound was so dim. Tury brooded a lot and 
that bothered me. He told me his brother had 
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nearly died off the Marquesas, several years 
ago, and was silly when they found him at last, 
drifting along in a boat with a dozen sharks 
knifing the water around him, he singing 
‘Yankee Doodle’ in a parched, dry, squeaky 
voice. I guess that was about all Tury spoke 
during the first three or four days. 

On the fifth morning came the climax of it all. 
Just after waking I had swept the skyline in 
vain hopes of seeing a ship and for the thous- 
andth time was disappointed. The sun was 
burning up the East and, although it was early 
day, it was insufferably hot. We couldn’t 
speak for our throats were like dry leather, and 
terribly swelled. I just looked back from the 
sea in time to save my life. For Tury, with 
the old rusty dirk in his teeth was creeping 
toward me on his hands and knees ; his hair 
was gray —it had been light brown the night 
before — and his week’s growth of beard 
made him look like a savage. But his eyes 
froze the blood of me. Tury was mad as a 
gampus. 

I can’t remember much of the fight except 
that there was an albatros circling high above 
us and that it seemed a long, long time, and me 
wondering how the dirk would feel and whether 
it would burn in my side much. Just as I was 
losing hold of his arm, he stumbled over the oar 
and fell, banging his head on the gunwale with 
me on top of him. That finished him for a 
while. I cut up my jacket with the dirk and 
bound him to the bowseat with the strips, fac- 
ing me. Then I threw the dirk overboard and 
sat down to wait. All that long, searing day 
I sat sweating, tortured with watching the sun 
drag over the sky. When noon came it seemed 
ages from morning and I didn’t dare think of 
night. Tury came too about midday and lay 
staring at me all afternoon, grinning like an 
idiot till I grew afraid to look at him for fear 
of the weight that pressed my brain. And all 
the while sea and sky were sultry and the 
staring heat smote us like a ropes end. Every- 
thing I thought of ran back to Tury and his 
brother. I wondered how the suffering would 
be if I were mad and I prayed God to kill me 
and felt an awful void in my heart with the fear 


that there was no God at all and that it was all 
mockery. 

At last a grayness settled on the sea and the 
stars shook free in the far sky. The silence got 
into a dull throbbing in my head, so I rested it 
on the seat and, keeping one eye on Tury, who 
sat there with his mad smile —he hadn’t 
taken his eyes off me all afternoon — I stared 
up into the darkness. There was a single 
cloud shaped like a hand and bloody with the 
sunset, in the West. My head felt as if it was 
bursting and then somehow or other, things 
mingled up with silver and I went to sleep. 

I don’t know how long I slept; it may have 
been hours or minutes, when I was wakened 
by a sound of music in my ears. I lay half 
conscious, recovering my surroundings and 
staring out over the endless rolling waters. 
The noise grew louder and I sat up. Tury 
was sitting in the bow with his hands unbound 
playing the old violin we had rescued. I had 
forgotten all about it after shoving it under 
the forward seat and now, partly with fear of 
calling Tury’s thoughts to myself and partly 
from weakness on my own part, I sat still and 
peered at him through the gloom. His wrists 
were glistening wet with the bruises he had in- 
flicted in bursting the bonds. The same mad 
smile of the afternoon before was on his face, 
but he was looking out over the sea. The song 
was Gottschalk’s “‘ Last Hope.” I learned 
that afterward by whistling it to a friend. For 
I haven’t forgotten it. I can’t. 

There was nothing wonderful in the playing, 
in fact, some of it was labored and a good many 
times the bow swept two strings at once and 
the discord was fearful. But the setting of it 
all gave it a terrible weirdness like a wolf’s howl 
in the dark. He must have been playing fifteen 
minutes when I heard a rattle of blocks behind 
me. Away off to the left there was a light 
shining, wiggly like, on the water. I tried to 
shout but my throat was too stiff and swollen. 
Tury heard the noise in the boat and started 
to his feet. He stood there a minute, poised 
on the seat, and then he turned that awful, 
grinning face of his to the sea, waved the bow 
over his head and walked calmly into the water. 
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There was a sort of gurgle and every thing 
danced in my eyes for a moment. 

When I came to I was in a berth and there 
was a ship’s doctor near me and a smell of medi- 
cine. “‘ They heard the violin ’’ said the man. 
He laughed nervously, “Ha! Ha! Poor 
Tury !” and he began to sing Yankee Doodle, 
beating time with his twisted hand. 

The policeman wiped something from his 
eye and turned to the Jew ‘‘ Where did 
you get it?” he asked pointing towards the 
violin. 


RUB NG ALL Gi 


Now wakes the Day whereof the Voice of 
Dread, 

Pours malediction on my weary head, 

Vainly Ill seek the theory I strove 

To learn last midnight ere I went to bed. 


Lo ! as I conned with drowsy glances o’er 

The page, methought I heard one at thedoor; 

“ What dost thou seek here, brother,” and I 
cried, 

‘“‘ Aye me, Quadratic,” then he spake no more. 
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The Jew cleared his throat. “A friend of 
mine brought it here. He got it from a ship 
surgeon.” 

“Then the story oe 

eerie, 

The officer went to a nearby signal box in the 
street and when the ambulance came, they put 
the man into it and drove off while he was still 
laughing and singing idiotically. Whereupon, 
the pawnbroker smiled deeply and looked at 
a ring and wondered. 

JAMES HENRY POWERS, ’11. 


A POOR SCHOLAR 


But ere his steps ceased echo in the hall, 

Another came and unto me did call, 

“Take cheer,” said he, “‘ who knows the secret 
Voice 

That guides the mystery of the Principal ? ”’ 


I sometimes think that, when the course of 
time 

Divides the arid morsels from sublime, 

When all eternal bides the long recess 

Life will be pleasant, and not till that time. 


No night lamp on the table mid the gloom, 

No fatal Latin like the Book of Doom, 

No woes nor tribulations shall infest, 

There shall be mirth and mirth shall all assume. 


So, without caring, take them hence away, 
Without exams, I trow, I could be gay, 

O! of the fulness of repose allow 

My goblet overflow, this dream to lay ! 


And if the matter of my mild request 
Seems not to the Committee for the best, 
Then fling aside the veil, the matin dies, 
And rosy flushings drape the dying West. 
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CLASS = NOTH “1911 


I. R. STANWOOD, President. 
JEANETTE ROPER, Treasurer. 
MILDRED CHANDLER, Secretary. 


Roll of Honor. 


William Hamilton 
William Shakespeare 
William the Konkhearer 
William, Emperor 
Mark Twain 

Sweet William 


You remember that sad chapter in Huckle- 
berry Finn where the hero describes the ‘‘ Woe, 
I shall hear thy sweet chirrup no more alas !”’ 
room! Well, we feel a somewhat similar grief 
when we think of graduating. It doesn’t seem 
as if we have been Seniors quite long enough, 
at least, until these last two months. If the 
bust of Shakespeare which ’10 presented wasn’t 
gazing so glumly at the bare spot on the oppo- 
site wall, we would have forgotten all about a 
class gift, too. One day, one of the girls no- 
ticed William’s abstract stare — and we had a 
class meeting ; but that was a mild introduction 
to a terrible business. It reminded us that 
soon we were going to graduate. 


We have had some difficulty in deciding 
about a class gift. Ninety-eight cents for re- 
pairs in the Labratory seems mercenary for a 
parting gift and it savors, moreover, of R. H. 
White’s or Siegel’s. One dollar and ninety- 
eight cents for an astrakhan coat for the assist- 
ant seems too charitable even if it is a dollar 
better than the other. <A tin whistle for Mr. 
Hanks, in case he should take to wearing rubber 
heels seems to be the most suggestive. Another 
choice we may finally make is a large picture of 
the Class done in shades of pink and green. 
The girls are particularly desirous of having 
this latter, especially the pink. They pre- 
sumably consider green a sufficient representa- 
tion of the boys. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE — Mr. I. R. Stan- 


wood will speak on the availability of clothes- 
pins, as finger splints, June 29th, 2.30 P. M. 
The public is cordially invited to be present. 


Department Editor’s Ode. 


Goodbi deer skool ! mMi is fil up with teers, 
2 think of leeving after 4 long yeers, 

No moar upon thi desks i’ll la mi hed ! 

The teacher lik a fantse of the brane 

Wil die, and never moar mak me remane 
When all mi fello-clasmates swift dew speed 


On homeward wayz 2 thare surround a feed. 


The second Senior Dance was a great success. 
Many of our old friends were with us, among 
whom was Estelle, one of the few ‘‘ Charter 
Members” of the Class. An entirely new 
game — that is, at N. H. S. parties — was 
played. Powers, our sub-lunar doggerel com- 
poser, was ordered to give an essay on Love and 
to state a sure cure. We could all see that Mr.’ 
Powers was embarrassed. The ultimate pro- 
duct of his recondite brain was this : “ Love is 
like a barbed wire fence. It tears in unexpected 
quarters.” 


“ The Day of our Destiny’s over.” 


We would suggest that the Sophomores re- 
move the fly from the mouth of the second 
tenor in the Bas-(s) relief on their wall. 


Lost : Schubert’s Earl King — Erl Konig — 
ina Marsh. De Profundis. 


Q. Why does Heifer walk home so slowly 
at noon ? 

A. For the same reason that keeps him in 
at recess ! 


The Senior Debating Society for the Pro- 
mulgation of Useless Arguments : 

J. H. Powers, Active Member. 

T. J. Crossman, Jr., Authority on the gentler 
feeling. 

Miss Lake, Insurgent. 


“OO! Tariff is a gentle thing.” 


Play in One Scene. 
Dan’! in Green going to sacrifice in Den of 
Purple Lion. 
Dramatis Personae. 
DAN’L COMISKY. 
Supernumerary — Purple Lion. 
Scene, 


e 
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Frederick B. Dunn, daisy, innocense 
Johnny McDowell, pansy, heartsease 
Fred Maloney, buttercup, sincerity 
Caroline Walton, bluet, veracity 
Margaret Sullivan, geranium, devotion 
Jimmy Marsh, lily, sadness 
Ross Stanwood, sunflower, fragility 
Dan’ C., rose bliss 


Assembly Hall. 
Enter Comisky arrayed in obstreperous tie. 
Pause. 
Exit Comisky arrayed in obstreperous tie pur- 
sued by Purple Lion. 
Curtain. 


A LITTLE PROPHECY OF OUR OWN. 
Dorothy Richardson, Deceased 
Muriel McCune, Settlement Worker 


Higgins, Deceased 
Dorothy Thompson, Keeper of Hennery 
Breagy, Cloak Model 


Johnny McDowell, 
Helene Foye 


Moving Picture Hero 
Friend of Royalbury 


Marjorie Cohoon, = Surceased 

Ethel Crowell, Sampler of Puppy Bis- 
cuit. 

Dunn Doomed to Matrimony 

Ruth Brown, Cook at the White 
House 

J. Jeffords, Baseball Fan 


Traveling Salesman for 
the Gumbo Ointment 
Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Silent Partner for some 
one 
We are exceedingly sorry that all the rest of 

the class died. 


T. J. Crossman, Jr., 


Agnes Cullinane, 


In Memoriam. 
The rest. 


The sweet spring flowers are again rocking in 
jubilant freedom upon the meadows and ver- 
dant hillsides. The other day we went out and 
culled a few for future reference ; and as we 
were writing these notes, an inspiration siezed 
us. Not a poetical inspiration! Goodness 
me! No, we just coupled each of several class- 
mates to his or her favorite flower and inter- 
preted sic : 


And in June will that honorary band of senior 
J’s be scattered like plums in that great batter, 
the World : 

( Marsh 
Poole 
McDowell 
Crossman 

| Jeffords 

| Powers 


And in the last ‘ fifth period ”’ will part, 
chokingly, the intellectual society and line of 
eruditious, the Senior Latin Class. 

Sullivan, Campbell, Powers, 
Marsh, Richardson, Crossman. 


McCune, 


A Final Word. 


We did think, when we entered High School, 
that every one on the world was the possessor 
of a small amount of humor but it took us until 
our last year to make the appalling discovery 
that some interested townspeople could not 
absorb anything in the spirit in which it was 
said. Moreover, it occasioned us a pang, to 
discover that we were considered, ourselves, in 
this light. Read Mark Twain and Josh Bil- 
lings. That would be Johnson’s advice to-day. 


CLASS NOLES 1912 


CLINTON WOODARD, President. 
FLORENCE GORSE, Vice-President. 
STELLA SONNENBERG, 


Secretary and Treasurer. 


“ Facta non verba ”’ is our motto, but we re- 
verse it in actuality. 


- 
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As a class we consider ourselves very popu- 
lar for we were told that there had been more 
Junior pictures bought by other classmen than 
by the Juniors themselves. 


To the Seniors. 


There they go, 

Let ’em go, 
We do 

Love them so ! 


We Juniors are learning to count, all except 
H-m-n. He requires that quinque which is 
written on the board in Room 6 for constant 
reference. ‘‘ There’s a reason.” 


Why pupils fail periodically is here explained. 
‘“T can’t do all my lessons every day for every 
teacher,’ declared the Junior guiding light, 
“so, (to the teacher) it is your day off.” 


The Freshies are studying hard — we mean, 
hardly. 
What we have done : 
Chosen a motto, 
Bought our classpins, 
Had a party — 
Ah the bliss of it all. 
Now look at the last word before the colon 
and apply it to the following : 
The teachers 
Chardenal — his grammar 
Shakespeare 
And Mr. Hanks 


Anyone having to stay in at recess for a 
week ought to spend the time in Room 2. Miss 
Conant is fine company. 
The ‘“ Commercials” really are very sober 
and dignified! Nothing funny ever happens 
in their recitations — We “ Latins” believe 
they’ll make better Seniors than we shall. 


Want Ads. 


WANTED :— A bookkeeper. 
McC-1-s-r. 


Apply Miss 


WANTED :—A good writer to take notes 
at sixth periods. Apply 8. 8., Room 2. 


Interlude. 


Our time is little 

Our notes are few, 

You’ll think it a pity 
We do too. 


CLASS NOTES 1913 


FRANK TAYLOR, President. 
ELIZABETH ROPER, Vice-President. 
HAROLD MILLER, Secretary. 
COVERT FLEWELLING, Treasurer. 

We wish to inform the innocent public of 
Needham, that through the agency of several 
malicious persons whose whole delight and only 
perfection consists in running others down, 
they have been most notoriously deceived. We 
are not the bunch of rowdies with which our 
name has been several times associated. We 
are merely a class of ordinary civilized human 
beings whose sole fault is the possession of a 
little more life and natural mental equilibrium 
than some of our schoolmates. Furthermore, 
we are possessed of some degree of ability, for 
we have among our class poets, musicians, 
writers, artists and various other illustrious. 
Please give us an unbiased consideration before 
you judge us. It is no more than natural that 
the Freshmen should be ignorant of the respect 
due to their superiors. There is some reason 
in the Senior’s lofty contempt for us. The con- 
tempt is a shallow cloak to hide their fears as 
regards the future glory of the High School 
through the class of 1913. 

On the evening of February 11, 1911, the 
Class of 1913 held their annual sleighing party. 
Judging from the apparent satisfaction of the 
crowd it was a success. Excepting only the 
unnecessary brilliance of the moon, the even- 
ing was ideal and, moreover, the sleighing could 
not have been better. While stopping at the 
Heights, a few froward ‘ Highlandvillians ” 
attempted a bombardment. We narrowly es- 
caped « serious defeat but the appalling ap- 
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pearance of our hurculean sub-master, standing 
outside of the sleigh, the mysterious, black, 
battered derby towering high above the crowd 
on the inside,— these saved the day — or 
rather, night. After a fine but uneventful 
ride through the Newtons, the driver drew rein 
at Quinlan’s Drug Store where we filled up on 
‘“‘ chocolate fire water.” This, with the aid of 
fur coats in profusion and other borrowed finery 
kept us warm until we reached home. We 
were highly honored on our ride by the presence 
of four of the Faculty : Miss Lake, Miss 
Conant, Mr. Reaveley and Mr. Moore — al- 
though the latter had an unusually severe at- 
tack of heart failure and was obliged to leave 
the party at the Heights. 


Fanning has left school with the intention of 
“traveling abroad,” where he will be better 
appreciated. He hopes, peradventure, to put 
Needham on the map. When you read this 
magazine he will be bettering his acquaintance 
with the fish somewhere in the Atlantic. We 
are sorry to lose F. because he was one of the 
moving spirits of the class. 


Also among the departed, 
“‘ Bid ” Martin. 
Cook. 


There is some consolation in the fact that 
next year, when everything is blamed on the 
Sophomores it won’t mean us. 

March 19, 1911. Doc. visits West Street. 

The masculine element of the class, at least, 
fully realize the unnecessary destruction of our 
plume-bearing birds, and we certainly approve 
of the good work done by the Audubon Society, 
not only for curbing this destruction of the 
birds, but especially for their attempt to re- 
duce our future millinery bills. We welcome 
their representatives any day they take up a 
forty-five minute period to tell us about their 
most noble work. 

March 20, 1911. 11.30 A. M. 
Doe. returns home. 
Had a very pleasant time. 


Freshman Notes. 


Our friend, Mr. Tucker is very fond of good 
music; but besides being fond of it, he is not 
at all averse to furnishing it. This is proved 
by the fact that he gave, voluntarily, a very 
delightful selection of his own composition 
recently. But alas! two circumstances were 
opposed to the proper reception of Mr. Tucker’s 
generosity: One of them was that he presumed 
to play in the presence of the Seniors; the other 
was the fact that, although the selection was 
one of the most dreamy ever played, it was 
performed only on the humble harmonica. 
Nevertheless, the Freshmen were delighted 
with this effort and entertained the most san- 
guine hopes as to the performer’s future promi- 
nence in the musical world. 


The Sophomores did not even mention us 
in their last notes. They thought, probably, 
that it was not worth their while to indulge in 
such majestic condescension. We, however, 
hold a different opinion. It shows exceedingly 
bad taste to leave such a hard-working, versa- 
tile class as the Freshmen from honorable men- 
tion. 


Richardson, the Geographical prodigy, has 
been smitten in a most heartrending manner 
by a (D) dale. 


The Freshmen have decided among them- 
selves that they are the most up-to-date people 
to enter High School for some few years, al- 
though in this opinion they have been beauti- 
fully alone. They are just realizing this truth 
that they are but now eating their way out of 
the dark cocoon of Freshmanship. By read- 
ing the Advocate we have observed the fail- 
ings of other Freshmen and profited thereby as 
you will notice when you read this edition, 
If by chance, the reader is‘ contemplating an 
entrance into our “ City of Hope” we would 
humbly advise him to buy all the Advocates 
of previous years or, if this is an impossibility, 
we refer him to the Public Library where there 
are not a few. Understand kind Reader, we 
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do but advise this, that our own profit may be 
realized and that, perchance, others may learn 
invaluable truths. 


The Blades family must be the owners of a 
very large and well stocked conservatory. All 
the Freshmen have reached this conclusion. 
M. has lately been bringing large and beautiful 
boquets of sweet smelling flowers. It is very 
noticeable, however, that on leaving the 
building, Miss B.isnolonger adorned with these 
floral decorations. The members of her class 
have been unable to solve the mystery, but they 
feel sure that some Junior has them all pressed 
and laid away. 

“For contemplation on 
day.” 


some wintry 


The Freshmen use more paper than any other 
class in the School. This is because of long 
home lessons, not because of notes. 


We saw in a Boston newspaper that in the 
Needham-Wellesley game there were forty 
errors committed. Now, we know for a fact 
that none of the errors were made by a Fresh- 
man, which is a great deal more than the Sopho- 
mores can say. Perhaps the only error that 
can be laid to the Freshmen is that they went 
to see the game. 


We have organized a Baseball team which has 
several times played the ‘‘ varsity ”’ and once, 
beaten them. Our team has, as yet, played 
no regular game, but anon 
aithful. 
espectful. 
ndeavoring. 
tudious. 
umble. 
odest. 
ristocratic. 
oteworthy. 


Arson wy 


SLUMBER SONG. 


O! the tired day is flown away 
And the rollicking hours are gone, 

The night sparks rise in the gloaming skies, 
And the robin’s song is done. 

So come to me, my weary, 


With gentle lullaby, 


And out we’ll drift in a craft of dreams, 


My little one and I. 


O ! the evening breeze doth stir the trees, 
And the silvery dew is falling ; 

The day-blooms croon to the distant moon, 
And the fairy bells are calling. 

Then close thine eyes, my dearie, 
Let darkness onward sweep, 

But rare the hush of the slumber streams 
That bear thee to thy sleep. 
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The interest and the support given to our 
1910 track team by both the student body and 
the citizens of the town has been sufficient to 
induce the boys to continue their work in track 
athletics for the season of 1911. Last year’s 
track team was the first team which the Need- 
ham High School had supported since 1907. 
The team last year was composed of inex- 
perienced students, who, in most cases, had 
never competed in a sanctioned track meet. 
It was partly due to the fact that the relative 
merits of several members of the team were mis- 
judged and partly due to an unfortunate acci- 
dent which injured one of our best athletes, 
that the Needham High School did not win 
the Trianular Track Meet held in Dedham, 
between the Needham, Dedham, and Framing- 
ham High Schools, May, 1910. The meet was 
closely contested and the last event won the 
meet for the Dedham High School Track Team. 
The individual star from all three schools was 
Dunn of Needham, who succeeded in winning 
three first prizes and one third prize. Dunn 
scored 16 out on the 28 points which the Need- 
ham High School scored. At the next meet- 
ing of the Athletic Association, Dunn was 
unanimously elected Captain and manager of 
the 1911 track team. 

The first meet in which our school took part 
in 1911 was the Annual Regimental Meet held 
in the South Armory, Boston, Massachusetts, 
February 18, 1911. Our relay team competed 


in a relay race against The Lynn English High 
School in which Needham was beaten by a few 
feet. Captain Dunn ran first for Needham and 
proved to be an even match for hisman. Wat- 
ton ran second for Needham and showed his 
worth by beating his man several yards. 
Comiskey relieved Wotton and increased the 
lead which Needham already had over Lynn. 
When the last men of both teams started out 
on the last lap, the race seemed to be a victory 
for the Needham High School, but unfortun- 
ately for Needham, the anchor man running 
for Lynn proved to be very much faster than 
Needham’s last man and consequently the Lynn 
High School carried away the prizes. The 
distance which each man ran was 390 yards. 
The time for the winning team was 3 minutes 
and 31 4-5 seconds. 

Through the kindness of the Newton High 
School Track Team, we were so fortunate as 
to have the use of their indoor wooden running 
track, before we competed in our next relay 
race with the Dedham High School Relay 
Team. This was run at the Annual Boston 
Athletic Association Schoolboy’s Meet held in 
Mechanics Building, February 25, 1911. Our 
relay team proved to be far superior to that of 
the Dedham High School and Needham had 
little difficulty in defeating their old rivals by 
a half a lap. Captain Dunn ran finely for 
Needham. The distance which each man ran 
was 390 yards, and the time was 3 minutes. 
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Each member of the winning team received a 
silver cup. 


The spirit in Athletics which is likely to die 
down during the cold months of March and 
April was kept at its height by Captain Dunn, 
who arranged an indoor triangular track meet 
between the Wellesley, Framingham and Need- 
ham High Schools. The meet was held in the 
Wellesley High School Gymnasium, March 18, 
1911. Owing to the lack of floor space in the 
Gymnasium several minor events were put 
in the place of the regular indoor track events. 
The events were as follows: 


12-pound shot put. 
Standing broad jump. 
Running broad jump. 
Egg-in-spoon race. 
15-yard dash. 

8 potato race. 

Relay potato race. 


The first event was the 12-pound shot put 
which Crossman of Needham won with a put 
of 36 feet 2 inches. Stanwood of Needham 
captured third place in this event. Captain 
Dunn won place in the standing broad jump 
and also third place in the running high jump. 
Stanwood won third place in the egg-in-spoon 
race, and also third place in the fifteen-yard 
dash. Mills won second place in the fifteen- 
yard dash, and also second place in the eight 
potato race. The last event was the relay 
potato race between the three schools, won by 
Framingham. Framingham scored the great- 
est number of points during the meet. 


The next meet in which the Needham High 
School took part was held in Stone Park, 
Dedham, May 29, 1911. The following schools 
competed: The Dedham, Hyde Park, Nor- 
wood, and Needham High Schools. The 
events were as follows: 


100-yard dash. 
220-yard dash. 
12-pound shot put. 
Mile-run. 

880-yard run. 
Running high jump. 


Exchange Department. 


Each day brings us nearer the end of our 
school year and each exchange is filled with — 
life, interest and vigor. Class-day and gradua- 
tion fill the minds of each student, but ’way 
from New Brunswick, N. J. the ‘‘ Advocate ”’ 
greets us. Here we find a good literary depart- 
ment and much school news, told in a delight- 
fully interesting manner. We would like to 
see the ‘‘ Advocate ” oftener. 

The “ College Signal,’”’ from Amherst, and 
“ Tufts’ Weekly ” are old friends and always 
welcomed. 

The “ Argonaut,” Mansfield, Mass., has a 
humorous story this month entitled ‘“ Cousin 
Jack and His Double.” Why not try a few 
locals or class notes, and lighten the exchange 
department, which seems somewhat burdened? 

A new exchange is the ‘‘ Somerville High 
School Radiator.” This is an exceptionally 
fine school paper, which we would be glad to " 
see oftener. The Exchange Department is 
clever, and many of the class notes “ real 
jokes.”’ 

Last, but by no means least, is the “ Tripod,” 
from Thornton Academy, Saco, Maine. “‘ Some- 
thing serious? ” is a good story of a practical 
joke, particularly suited for an April edition. 
Tripod, you have a great many fine alumni 
notes. 


In an Instant. 


Pa QHEY stood in the company of a hun- 
dred others but : ‘I care not,’ he 
said with a deep thrill of speech. He 
had his arm about her waist and he 

held her hand in his just over his heart. And : 

“T care not,” she said, looking into his face 

with apparent oblivion of all else, which in- 

dicates wrapt admiration. Silently, swiftly 
he stooped. In another minute he straightened 
up and looked into her flushed face. ‘‘ Then 
all is mended ?”’ he asked her, searching her 
face intently. She looked piquantly down- 
ward at her dainty slipper. ‘ Yes,” she said 
quietly. Then they waltzed. 

WA 
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Alumni Notes. 
Department Editor, Mildred Chandler. 


It can hardly be expected that our readers 
find theAlumni notes as recent as we could wish. 
The intermittent nature of our publications 
renders this practically impossible. Nor do 
we seek to emphasize, as a newspaper, merely 
what is of recent occurrence; but rather, to 
keep in general touch with our graduates. 


Roscoe L. West, the valedictorian of the Class 
of ’08 is at Harvard College, where he has been 
chosen as one of the members of the Freshmen 
Debating Team. 


Miss Gertrude Bowes was married on the 
seventh of September to Mr. Frank Peabody, a 
member of the Class of ’02. 


Mr. Oscar Starkweather has returned from 
Louisville, Kentucky, where he engaged in engi- 
neering work, to accept a position in- Boston. 
At present he resides in Needham. 


“Don ” Wheeler has been studying at the 
Art League, in New York. 


The members of the High School Alumni 
Association held a meeting on the fifth of April. 
They voted to make a change in the nature of 
their annual reunion, and a committee was ap- 
pointed to arrange a suitable programme for 
this occasion. This committee, at its meeting 
on May fourth, decided to substitute for the 
banquet, an entertainment, the preparations 
for which are already being made. The enter- 
tainment is to be preceded by a reception, given 
by the Association to this year’s graduating 
class. A dance will follow the entertainment. 


Miss Ida G. Buckley, Editor in Chief of the 
Advocate in ’07, is to be graduated this June 
from the Massachusetts General Hospital a 


trained nurse. We extend our heartiest wishes 
for her success in one of the noblest of profes- 
sions. 


“ Jerry ’’ Brownville, ’09, one of our former 
athletes, was captain of the Sophomore foot- 
ball team at Brown University, last fall. 


Mr. Nathaniel Wyeth and Mrs. Wyeth, 
formerly Miss Gladys Pond, have returned to 
Massachusetts and are, at present, living in 
Beverly. 


Miss Josephine Blackman, ’96, has organized 
a mandolin Club of forty-five members of which 
she is the leader, in Somerville. 


Ralph G. Adams, N. H. 8. ’06 is to be gradu- 
ated this year from the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. 


Louis Catheron, who attended the Univer- 
sity of Maine for a year, has been continuing 
his education at Harvard College, where he is 
a member of the Junior class. 


In the Old Home Week, or, more properly 
speaking, in the celebration of the Town’s 
Two Hundredth Anniversary, why not have 
an “‘ Advocate Banquet ”’ to be attended by all 
who have in any way been connected with the 
School Paper since its foundation? 


J. H. Devine ’09, finishes his first year at 
“Tech ” this June. 


Among the colleges at which Needham is 
represented, are: Harvard, Yale, Dartmouth, 
Cornell, Brown, Boston University, Clark, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Am- 
herst Agricultural, Notre Dame, Wellesley 
and Simmons as well as the Normal Art 
School and the New England Conservatory of 
Music. 
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Babes in the Wood:— Jimmy Minimus, 
Edmund Burke, Esq. 

Mills gives the following as a maxim from 
Burke: — ‘ Slavery is a turnip that grows on 
any ash-heap.”’ 


Miss L.— ‘‘ Did you study your lesson, 
Miss J?” 

Miss J. 714. — ‘‘ Once.” 

Miss R. 711, in a discussion of the Binomial 
Theorem. — ‘‘ But why do you have to have a 
denominator? ” 

Mr. M. — “ To get the answer.” 

C., ’11.— ‘Someone has taken Johnson 
from my desk.” 

Miss L. — “ Poor Johnson.” 


The Senior Physics class are proud to find 
that the English Language has profited one of 
its students, at least. This girl defines with 
much logic, that an affirmative charge must 
be the opposite of a negative one. 


Miss McA., in Latin. — ‘‘ What’s the Latin 
for to-day? ”’ 
Freshman. — ‘‘ Howdy.” 


Versatile Senior translating French: “ Le 
comte vesta derriere, faisant face jusqu’au 
dernier moment, a la populace.” 

“'The count stayed behind, making at the 
crowd until the last moment, a face.” 


Q. — “ What is Chemistry? ”’ 
A. — “‘ A series of guesses, each one a little 
bigger than the last.” 


Teacher. — ‘‘ Did I see you whispering? ” 
Senior. — ‘I don’t know whether you did 
or not.” 


In Roman History. — “‘ What is a Dic- 
tator? ” 

Simple one. — “ One who dictates.” 

Sundry brilliant remarks from a_ brilliant 
Freshman. 

1. ‘He sat away from himself.” 

2. In Latin, ‘‘ Time when or within which is 
excused by the ablative.” 

3. ‘ Doestaxi-cab come from the Latin text?” 


Our teachers are getting depraved. One of 
them recently asked in the Latin class: ‘‘ What 
is war ?” 

This was immediately referred to Sherman. 


Had C. been reading the prison reports be- 
fore he made this translation? 

“elle attira pres d’elle les chevaux a qui 
elle partait souvent du pain et du sel.” 

‘“ And she assembled the horses near her, to 
whom she was bringing bread and water.” 


Mr. Moore in Phys. — “ Yes, I received 
quite a shock one day through my own care- 
lessness. I was standing on the ground, hold- 
ing the door of a calcium light, when the cur- 
rent was turned on suddenly.” 

P.’11 — with childlike wonder — ‘‘ Of course 
you didn’t use profanity? ”’ 

Mr. M. — “ No, P., 1 was too shocked.” 


Miss L. Eng. 4. — ‘‘ What did Johnson do 
before coming to London, M? ”’ 
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M-l-ey 711. — “‘ He couldn’t be a Bachelor 
of Arts so he got married.” 


“He decided to produce Shakespeare with 
notes.” 
“The name excited his curiosity so he devoured 
hundreds of pages.”’ 
Macaulay. 


Miss C. 711, Physics. — ‘‘ A foot pound is 
the amount of work a foot will do on a ma- 
chine.” 


Mr. Reavely in the U. 8. History. — ‘‘ And 
it is the fault of the women that there are so 
many bachelors.”’ 


Randell 714, inquiring about a Roman stand- 
ard. — ‘‘ What’s that thing that looks like a 
loaf of bread and some glasses tied on a broom- 
stick?” 


Miss McD-ll 712, translating French. 

‘“‘ She threw an ardent glance on the house of 
her enemies.” 

‘““ Mon frere est mort s’cria-t-elle d’une voix 
decherante.”’ 

“My brother is dead,” she shrieked in a 
harrowed voice. 


Example of Feminine Logic. 


Miss L., Eng. 4. — ‘“‘ Why were the taxes a 
grievance to the Colonies, Miss C.? ”’ 
Miss C. ’11. — ‘‘ Because they were, — ”’ 


Miss L. — “‘ But why? ” 
Miss C. — ‘ Because,” 


The seven wonders of the World, with 
apologies to the M. A. C. I. 
1. Marsh 
2. J. Marsh 
3. J. R. Marsh 
4, J. R. V. Marsh 
5. Again Marsh 
6. Still Marsh 
7. Marsh. 


Miss R. translating German. — “ And they 
sank, covering their faces with their knees.” 


The Sophomore Plant 

All hail, oh thou tender coeval 
Of environment green and Aestival, 

Had they left thee to blow 

Where the palm branches show, 

Thou then hadst not looked like the sickly 

and athesnic modicum of plant life we observe 
every day in thee. 


A small matter came up in Algebra IV. In 
discussing permutations and combinations, 
Mr. M—re suggested that he could, by way of 
illustration of his point, tell how many throws 
he would need to win fourteen cents in a 


“game.” ‘‘ Now, of course, I have seen this 
put into—’”’ Mr. M—re went on. ‘“ Prac- 
tice,’ suggested P-w-rs, much to the embar- 


rassment. of Mr. M. and the delight of the 
class. 


The Customary Sprig Sog. 


Hail geddle Sprig! 

The breezes brig. 

The robid’s sog agaid, 
Do bore the cold 

Doth sweeb the wold, 

Bud oh, by weary haid. 

All day I dreeb sweet dreebs of you 
Ad sneedze and say a-rack-a-choo! 


“Orso proposera une promenade an bord du 
golfe.” 
Trans. — ‘‘ Orso proposed a walk on the golf 
links.” 


Miss C-ll—ne ’11, reading from Burke. — 
“For high and reverend authorities lift up 
their head on both sides and there is no sure 
footing in the middle. ‘This point is 

pause. 


Miss L. — ‘ ‘Well? ” 

Miss C. — ‘I can’t read these names.” 

Miss L. — ‘‘ Of course you can;” reads, 
“This point is the great bog Serbonian, be- 
twixt Damiata and Mount Casius old: where 
armies whole have sunk.” 
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Miss C. continues reading — “I do not in- 
tend to be overwhelmed in that bog though in 
such respectable company.” 


Miss L. — “ Evidently not.” 

Miss Conant. — “‘ Burrows, what did you 
do to this sentence? ”’ 

Burrows, 714. — ‘1 wrote it down on my 
paper.” 

Heard in Freshman English. — “‘ The moth- 


ers of the three men were twins.”’ 


Miss B. — “ Please mark your pens so that 
I will know to whom they belong.” 
I. 8S. 711. — “ If we only had some of those 


little round square labels we had last year, 
we could do it better.” 


Cranton 712 in Sten. — “ The woman cov- 
ered her face with her eyes and wept.” 


Breagy 711, in Bookkeeping: — ‘‘ Miss B. — 


I worked for three solid hours last night trying 
to get my balance.” 


Reverie. 


gleam from the log before which he had 

drawn his chair — sat a handsome man 

of about forty years of life. She sat at 
his knee and he stroked her glossy hair as he 
silently dreamed of those old days, when he had 
been a bachelor. Ah! they had been lonely 
days and often irksome, and yet he loved to 
look back on them. And looking back, he felt 
the charm of what had been, and tried to com- 
pare it with the charm of the present. For she 
He lifted her gently by the shoulders 


Ae a room — dark, save for the flickering 


and looked at her; looked at her cute little nose 
and admired it, gazed long into her large gray 
eyes, ‘‘ Ah, little one,’’ was all he said. He laid 
her beautiful head upon his broad shoulder and 
softly,— she began to purr. 


W. H., ’11. 
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MEATS, PROVISIONS, VEGETABLES, 
FRESH AND SALT FISH 


Cc. W. WOODBURY 


PATRONIZE OUR ADVERTISERS 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


WALTHAM LAUNDRY 


AND 


Boston Sunday Papers 


GEORGE TWIGG, Agent 


FITTZ & BARKER 


Plumbing, Heating, Gas Fitting 
and Sheet Metal Work 


5 Court Street, - Natick, Mass. 


Telephone Connection 


LEADER’S BAKERY 


Fine Line of First-Class Goods 


BEANS AND BROWN BREAD 
Saturday Evenings 


HES ENCES LREET, NEEDHAM 


M. W. COMISKEY 


GENERAL CONTRACTOR 
Stone and Cement Work Especially 


Telephone 4-2 DOVER, MASS. 


Compliments of 


DRo aR EMA 
Needham Heights 


Boston Office 
47 WINTER STREET 


Tel. Connection 


H. A. FLEWELLING 
CARPENTER AND BUILDER 


Estimates Furnished 


GRANT STREET, NEEDHAM, MASS. 


COMPLIMENTS OF 


COR NC OS Fie 


COMPLIMENTS OF 


DR. A. M. MILLER 


COMPLIMENTS OF 


Saxony Knitting Mills 
Manufacturers of 


SAXONY BRAND KNIT GOODS 


SUTTON’S MARKET 


ESTABLISHED 1884 


CHOICE MARKET SUPPLIES 
Choice Butter Fresh Every Tuesday from the Capitol 


Creamery, Montpelier, Vermont 
THOMAS SUTTON 
Telephone 55-1 NEEDHAM 


PATRONIZE OUR ADVERTISERS 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Compliments of 


HOWARD A. CROSSMAN CO. 


Sentenced to Six Months in 
niga 2ROOr (HOS LER Y 


Without a Hole. CRISP’?S MARKET 
: LH EROUALLEY asrORE 
C H AS. W. C H | LDS NEEDHAM HEIGHTS, - MASS. 
FOWLER BLOCK, NEEDHAM 


COMPLIMENTS OF 


J. J. GAVAGAN COMPLIMENTS OF 


DEALER IN 
PIANOS AND SEWING MACHINES AP) MA GHEY 


19 Maple Street, Needham, Mass. 


ALGER E. EATON | FRANK L. BROWN 


FURNITURE AND PIANO MOVING Painting and Decorating 


Livery and Boarding Stable BANK BUILDING, - NEEDHAM 
S. GOLDMAN (eee re pk ed 
LADIES’ AND GENTS’ TAILOR / SAM JACOBS 
SUITS, OVERCOATS AND TROUSERS DEALER IN 
Made to Order in the Latest Fashion. BOOTS, SHOES AND RUBBERS 
CLOAKS, COATS AND CAPES | ALL KINDS OF SHOE REPAIRING 
Remodeled, Altered and Repaired at Low Prices NEATLY DONE 
on Short Notice. | Great Plain Avenue, : Needham, Mass. 
LOW’S BLOCK, NEEDHAM HEIGHTS Se RCna ns 


PATRONIZE OUR ADVERTISERS 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


COMPLIMENTS OF 


RICHWAGEN 


NEEDHAM’S FLORIST 


PATRONIZE OUR ADVERTISERS 
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